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SOUTHWESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 



ADDRESS TO fS^ FEOBLE OF THE IMED STATES: 

CALLING A NATIONAL COKV5EKTION IN SAINT LOUIS, ON 

THE 23d OF NOVEMBER, 1875,'Ta'!TAjO: ACTION IN 

FAVOR OF A SOUTHWESTERN PACIIJC RAH/- 

ROAD; TOGETHER WITH LETtElS^; 

FROM LEADING CITIZENS UPON '/: .; 

THE SAME SUBJECT. ' ' •.> 



The Executive Committee, appointed by a mass meeting of the citizens 
of St Louis, to make arrangements for calling a National Convention 
to consider the subject of the construction of a Pacific Railroad through . 
the States and Territories of the Southwest, and to take such action in 
its favor as might seem fit, hereby announce that such a convention will 
be held in St. Louis, on the 23d of November next ; and we formally 
and cordially invite the people of the several States and Territories, 
through their Grovemors and Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, 
Cotton Exchanges, and other commercial or municipal oi^anizations, 
whose action can be conveniently had, to appoint del^ates to attend 
and participate in its proceedings. 

It is made a Nationa} Convention, because the enterprise is thoroughly 
national in its scope and influence. While it will be of vital importance 
to a vast r^on of rich territory, three times as large as the thirteen 
original States of this Republic, and now almost destitute of railroad 
facilities, the completion of such a work will yield great benefits to every 
section of the country. 

The proposed railroad will have at least seven Eastern terminal 
points on the Mississippi or the Gulf — ^these radiating branches meeting 
at some convenient point in Western Texas, and thence constituting 
one grand trunk line to the Pacific Ocean. The States of Texas, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, California and Missouri ; also Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Illinois, with the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and the Indian Territory, and the Northern States of Old Mexico will be 
directly on the main line, or its branches. 

The road may be considered as completed to Fort Worth in North- 
western Texas, to which point the exertions of the Company will carry it 



during the coming year — from this point to San Diego on the Pacific 
Coast, a distance of 1,457 miles, the work is beyond the reach of indi 
vidual enterprise. 

Some of the immediate and legitimate results of the inauguration and 
vigorous prosecution of this work may be briefly stated as follows : 

It will bring many millions of foreign capital into the country, to be 
distributed amongst iron masters, contractors and laborers, thus con- 
tributing largely to the relief of the financial pressure throughout the 
country. 

It will re-kindle the fires, and start .the/machinery in furnaces and 
foundries East and West, giving profitable * einployment to an army of 
idle men, either in the construction :Qf'.ttie work, or in the preparation of 

material. .•''"•. •: " 

It will aid in the rapid .(JeVelopiiient of many millions of acres of good 
farming land in Texas, 'th^'-Jiidian Territory, New Mexico and Arizona, 
and in the successful woVking of the rich silver, gold and copper mines 
of the two Iftiit-nkmed Territories, and of the Northern States of Old 
Mexico. ^ *. *:'*'/• * 

It Trill b'idhg into those regions a multitude of industrious emigi'ants 
froto. the* older States, and from Europe, to build up mining towns, and 
' tr-an^sform a wild waste into productive farms. 

It will do much toward the solution of the Indian question, by reason 
of the more i-apid advance of the great army of civilization, which it will 
inevitably secure, thus saving to the Government millions annually in 
the single item of border protection ; — [It was estimated by a committee 
of the last Congress, that it costs the Government annually $10,000,000 
to maintain an available force suflScient to protect the lives and property 
* of the white inhabitants of the country traversed by this line of road.] 

It win save to the Government in the diminished Qost of transporting 
military stores, Indian supplies, and the mails more, annually than the 
interest on the bonds proposed to be issued for the* construction of the 
road. ^ 

It will carry the indnstries of civilization into the Northern States of 
Mexico, a country containing nearly ten millions of people, and secure 
to us an immense trade that is now being diverted into otticr and foreign 
markets. 

It will secure to us a highway from the Mi8sissif)pi to the Pacific Ocean, 
on the shortest, best and most economical route — a line free from the ob- 
structions of high mountains, deep snows, and the annual floods which 
beset the present route. 

It will aid largely to secure cheap transportation by creating a healthy 
competition with the only other line of trans-continental railway. 

It will bring increased revenue to the Government, by substituting in- 
dustrious, productive communities in the place of savage hordes, now a 
source of enormous expense and perpetual annoyance. 

It will resurrect and rehabilitate the South, by pouring through that 
fertile, but distracted region ot our country, a perpetual tidi^ of the 
world's commerce, vitalizing its railroad system, and reviving its para- 
lyzed industries. 

It will bring more immediate, substantial and permanent benefits to 
the West and South than any enterprise that has yet been inaugurated. 



This rich territory, covering an area of nearly one million of square 
miles, which has been practically ignored in the legislation of Congress - 
whilst it is entitled, equally with any other section, to such favors as the 
Government may legitimately bestow, will add by its prosperity to the 
wealth and glory of the whole country. 

The Union and Central Pacific roads have received magnificent donii- 
tions of money and lands, and now have the monopoly of the transporifc- 
tion to and from the Pacific Coast. The Southwest must have a rc»ad to 
coQnteract this influence, and give accommodations to the people cc tiir 
whole country by the competition which its construction will produM-. 

What is aaked from the Grovernment to consummate this great iLa.t:':'uJ! 
enterprise ? Not money ; not subsidies ; not loans or lands. Tbe c:»il- 
psuiies having this enterprise in charge, simply ask for a guaranty of fn 
per cent, interest on Construction Bonds, and offer to indemnify tbt 'j-iv- 
emment for its indorsement by a first lien on all their property, ry ijii: 
snnrender of 30,000,000 acres of land alreadv sTranted. and the trajisiu:- 
tation of the mails, troops and supplies ; also by depositing in tbe "T. "S".. 
Treasury S5,000 in bonds for each mile of road, to be sold t»y tbf Gcvr 
enunent. if necessary to meet any possible deficiency during the |ifiri:»L 
of constructing the road. 

In view of the facts we have mentioned, and the impc»rtanee of tiiif 
movement to the people of this whole country, we earnestly invite yonr 
coKjperation. T^e hope that delegates may be sent from every i»an ai 
the country, in order that the will of the people may be asoertained and 
such expression given to their wishes, as will insure their heing carried 
ODt by tiieir representatives at Washington. 

St. Louis, Sept. 28th, 1875. 

JAS. O. BROADHEAD, JAS. H. BRITTOX, 

Ckmirtmmm Kzecutive Comntittee. Mayor of St. Lcui^ 

ISAAC M. MASON, ISAAC H. STURGEON. 

J^mideMi Board of Trade. 

OLIVER GARRISON, S. H. LAFLIN, 

CHARLES SPECK, SILAS BENT, 

E. O. STANARD, WEB. M. SAMIEL. 

W. G. ELIOT, GEORGE HAIN. 

EDWIN HARRISON, HENRY OVERSTOL;:. 

J3€0. P. MEYER, ) 

T. J. BARTHOLOW, \ Committee of Mn.h.in:<' /..i.i.T; 
JXO. N. BOFINGER, ) 
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OUR PACIFIC RAILROAD. 



[P'rom St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 

In another part of this paper will be found an able and spirited ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, from the Hon. Isaac H. Stur- 
geon, on the vital question of the Southern Road to the Pacific. The 
failure of all attempts to secure common justice from the monopoly we 
have built up along the Northern route, and especially the late conspic- 
uous failure of the attempt at an. unification of the interests of the Kan- 
sas Pacific and the Union Pacific, bring this question again into the fore- 
ground, and enforce the conviction that there is but one way in which it 
can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion — ^the way indicated by Mr. 
Sturgeon — the building of a competing line along the Southern route. 

As a matter of interest in connection with this project, we have ap- 
pended to the address of Mr. Sturgeon the resolution introduced by him 
in the City Council of St. Louis in October 1849, calling for a National 
Convention, and a copious extract from the speech ftf Benton at the 
Convention. It is not pleasant to contrast this design of twenty-five 
years ago with the result of to-day. The men who Called the Convention 
and the men who formed it were far-sighted, but they had no narrow- 
ness of vision, since their sweeping gaze took in the whole broad expanse 
of the Union, and their universal patriotism embraced nothing less than 
the best interests of the whole country. The only completed Pacific 
Boad of to-day is in the hands of men so sordid, and base, and callous,, 
that they know no beginning of their duty, no limit to their avarice. 
They used the money of the people to buy up the law-makers of the peo- 
ple, they have used Congress as a defense against the proces^s of the law, 
and have traflftcked in their own shamelessness by using the indignation 
against their misdeeds to thwart the efforts at building up a competition 
with them. The power gained and upheld by such means has been ex- 
erted without regard for any other than the blindest self-interest, and 
instead of helping to build up the trade which sought its costly channel, 
the Union Pacific has, by the sheer force of stupidity, killed all trans- 
continental traflftc that cannot afford to rendezvous in the northern sta- 
tion of Chicago. 

Mr. Sturgeon expresses the confident hope that the Republican party^ 
which has done so much to strengthen the National feeling, will have 
the credit of achieving this new triumph of the National idea. But be 
that as it may, the people who have longed and looked and waited in 
vain for the deliverance from this railroad bondage, will not very much 
care from which quarter the deliverer may come. It needs but one 
glance at the map, but one, thought of the vast populations and interests 
which await this new outlet, to give one a conception of the grandeur of 
the enterprise, and of the rich rewards of honorable glory and substan- 



tial profit which will gather around its completion ; and those who can 
claim the credit of it will not be forgotten while the country endures. 
It is eminently fitting that one whose patriotic sagacity called him to 
the task of organizing the work more than a quarter of a century ago, 
should now come forward to remedy the incompleteness which has left 
the work but half done, and should point out the way to thattsompletion 
which is so urgently needed . The address of Mr. Sturgeon should be 
read by every American citizen ; those of the North are not less inter- 
ested in its objects than those of the South, and the agitation thus start- 
ed is not likely to cease until the battle has been fought and the victory 
won, in the halls of Congress. 



TEXAS AND PACIFIC EAILROAD. 

ITS CLAIMS AND ITS IMPORTANCE— THE ROAD WE HAVE 

AND THE ROAD WE NEED. 



ADDRE^ FROM THE HON. I. H. STURGEON. 



To the People of the United States : 

Are you opposed to monopolies ? Are you in favor of equity and 
justice to every section of your country ? Are you in favor of a reduc- 
tion of rates in freights and passage between the States and the Pacific 
coast, the islands of the Pacific Ocean and Asia ? If you are, then yom 
are in favor of the speediest possible construction of the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad and the Atlantic and Pacific Road from St. Louis, to 
intersect with, and become a part of, the Texas and Pacific Road, at or 
near the one hundred and second parallel of longitude, forming there- 
from one Road to the Pacific coast. The construction of these roads 
would institute the needed competition with the Omaha (Union) Paoific 
and Central Pacific Roads and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
that now monopolize the trade to and from the Pacific coast upon their 
own terms. 

Whilst Congress last winter was honestly investigating the "Credit 
Mobilier" affairs of the Pacific roads and the ^^ subsidies" of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, it seemed to me that these companies enjoyed 
it as a clever dodge on their part to create such a prejudice in the public 
mind as would indefinitely postpone aid to a road, the construction of 
which would put an end to their extortions from the public. 

They well knew that these investigations would delay action, «ind 
could only result in harming a few individuals, whilst greatly promoting 
their interests in delaying the construction of a road that would reduce 
rates at least one-half the day it should be completed, and thus we see 
that the members of Congress had scarce reached their homes before the 
Pacific roads and Steamship Company unite to nearly double rates upom 
the public. This investigation dodge into their own delinquencies to 
defeat the early construction of a competing line, may do to play off 
once, but I trust that the next Confess will not allow it to be enacted a 
second time in the interest of these companies, who use it to perpetuate 
their monopoly, and to defeat a construction of a rival line whereby the 
people of the North and of the South, of the East and of the West^ could 
travel and have their business done with the Pacific coast at less than 
half the rates now charged, and over a road that will be free from the 
Interruptions of snow blockades all the year round. 



It is not the Southern and Central States alone that are deeply inter- 
ested in the construction of this road, but the whole country, since its 
-construction will reduce rates to every city, county and State in the land 
alike, and the Northern States, with their railway connections, will find 
this road as short, or shorter, to the Pacific coast than the present 
Pacific Roads, and most of the year most desirable, and at half the rates 
now exacted from them. 

Chicago and the cities east and north of Chicago will find the Texas 
and Pacific Road no detriment to their interests, but, on the contrary, 
the greatest boon, as it will furnish the needed competition to give 
reduced rates and better accommodations to them and the whole country, 
and they should rejoice in the opportunity to show to their brothers of 
the Southern States that they are unwilling to hold and enjoy an advan- 
tage in the location of the Pacific Road which could never have been 
obtained if the Southern States had been represented in Congress when 
the location was made. They should be especially anxious to do this 
act of justice, which, while being the equitable due of the South, will 
inure so greatly to the benefit of the North and the whole country, by 
reducing rates to all. 

Chicago, through the Illinois Central Road, the Chicago and Alton, 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas roads, will have as desirable connec- 
tions with the Texas Pacific Road as St. Louis, and can, after its con- 
struction, dictate rates on business to the Pacific coast, instead of being 
dictated to by the present monopoly. 

I think it well to call the attention of the country to what was the 
expressed will of the people in regard to the proper location of the 
Pacific Road prior to the rebellion. 

In the year 1849 I held a conversation with the Hon. Samuel Treat, 
of St. Louis, now the Judge of the District Court of the United States, 
at St. Louis, in regard to the construction of the National Pacific Road 
and telegraph line from the Mississippi River, which resulted in my 
requesting him to prepare a preamble and resolutions calling a National 
Convention in St. Louis on the subject, in October 1849. 

I was then an AJderman in the City Council, and had the honor of pre- 
senting the preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted 
by the Board of Aldermen and Delegates of the city of St. Louis. The 
result was the assembling of one of the largest and most talented con- 
ventions ever held in this country. It was presided over by the Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, and was addressed by such men as 
Benton, Douglas, Hon. Richard W. Thompson, of Illinois, Darcy of 
Pennsylvania, and many others, and after much deliberation, and able 
and eloquent speeches, the Hon. Richard W. Thompson, now of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, after a most able and exhaustive speech upon the sub- 
ject, offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, 
viz : 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of this Convention, it is the duty of the 
General Government to provide at an early period for the construction of 
a Central National railroad from the Valley of the Mississippi to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of this Convention, a grand trunk rail- 
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road, with branches to St. Louis, Memphis and Chicago, would be such 
a Central and National one. 

Resolved^ That a committee be appointed to communicate to the Con- 
vention to be held at Memphis, the foregoing resolutions, and to request 
the concurrence of said Convention therein. 

The Convention was held at Memphis, and in a much more elaborate 
report upon the subject, indorsed the resolutions of the St. Louis Con- 
vention, and adjourned to meet at Philadelphia, where it is understood 
that resolutions were adopted indorsing the St. Louis resolutions. Sudi 
was the sentiment of the country up to the secession of the Soathem 
States, and beyond doubt, if a bill had been passed whilst the Southern 
States were in the Union, and had representation in Congress, the road 
would have been centrally located, with branches to Memphis, Chicago 
and St. Louis, in accordance with the expressed will of the people. 
But Northern Congressmen at that time, not knowing whether the South- 
ern States could be coerced back into the Union, and availing themselves 
of their power, made a location of the Pacific Road, which could ne^>eT 
have been made if the Southern States had at the time been represented 
in Congress. The secession robbed St. Louis of her natural a dvantages 
in regard to the location of the Pacific Road, and inflicted an injury upon 
St. Louis that can never be fully overcome, and an injury upon the 
Southern and Central States that can only be remedied by the construc- 
tion of the Texas Pacific Road, with an arm from St. Louis to it by the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Will not a magnanimous North concede this jus- 
tice to us ? Will they hold on to an advantage obtained under such cir- 
cumstances, when to do so inures to their injury in perpetuating exorbi- 
tant rates, and puts them in the position of not being willing to concede 
to other sections of the country equal advantages with their own ? When 
both justice and interest unite to demand such legislation as will give to 
the country as speedily as possible, the construction of the Texas and 
Pacific Road, I cannot doubt that the next Congress will provide for^the 
construction of this road, and not allow the scheme of the Credit 
Mobilier Pacific Road, or the interests of the subsidized Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, to hinder them in their purpose to do justice and 
promote the best interests of the whole country. 

Congress, in aiding the Omaha Pacific and Central Pacific Roads, 
granted the bonds of the Government to them, and then took a second 
lien for both principal and interest. - The Texas Pacific Company 
asks the Government simply to guarantee the interest — (not the princi- 
pal)— and offers a first lien — (not a second lien) — upon the lands and 
all the property of the Company, to protect the Government in its guar- 
antee. Could anything be more fair? The managers of the Texas 
Pacific Road are willing to give the Government every surveillance over 
the expenditures that can be desired, to secure a faithful and economical 
expenditure of the money in building the road. How great and how 
liberal was the aid" asked and granted to construct the Omaha and Cen- 
tral Pacific Roads in comparison with what is asked by the Texas Paci- 
fic Road ? And can we refuse to give to the Southern and Central States 
and the whole country this road, and defend our action as dealing even- 
handedly with every section of the country ? I think not. One asks 
simply the guarantee of the interest on its bonds, and gives a first lien. 
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wiiilst the Omaha and Central Pacific get the bonds outright of the Gov- 
ernment, and give only a second lien fbr both principal and interest. If 
it was right to give to one section of the country a road under such cir- 
cumstances, it is certainly right to grant the slight help that is essential 
to the building of the Texas Pacific Road, which will reduce rates to the 
whole, country, and mete out justice in the advantages that each section 
of the country should enjoy, in its connections with the trade pouring^ 
into the Pacific coast from Asia and the Islands of the Pacific Ocean .^ 

Is it just to compel the people of the country in the Gulf and Statea 
south of St. Louis to travel almost the distance to California before 
reaching Omaha, the starting point ? Is it right to subject their business 
with the Pacific coast to this great extra tax, especially when it can be 
remedied by the Government simply guaranteeing the interest on the 
bonds of the Texas Pacific Road, for which she gets a first lien ? 

It is my opinion that the saving to the people of the country annually, 
in rates, will amount to far more than the interest on the bonds, and that 
even if the Government was sure it would have to pay the interest upon 
these bonds, the road should be built, as being best for the interests or 
every section of the country. 

The cities of St. Louis, Springfield, 111. ; Cairo, 111. ; Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, O. ; Pittsburg, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington City, and all the country tributary to them 
have a claim to- the speedy construction of this road, as partially restor- 
ing to them the great advantages they would have enjoyed if the cen- 
tral location had been adopted in building the Pacific Road in accor- 
dance with the will of the people, as expressed in National Conventions ;. 
whilst the Southern States can claim its construction as eminently their 
due, to place them upon an equal footing with the Northern States. 

The people of St. Louis feel especially aggrieved in the location of the 
Omaha Pacific Road, for the reason that in its location they lost their 
central position on the Pacific Ocean, to which, by reason of the geo- 
graphical position of the city they were fairly entitled, and for the fur- 
ther reason that the Omaha Pacific Road has ever discriminated against 
St. Louis, in violation of the acts of Congress granting its charter, and 
has, as far as in its power, successfully compelled all business to go to 
Omaha, when St. Louis* line was by the Kansas Pacific Road, with 
which road the Omaha Pacific Road has steadily refused to prorate, 
and which was, in my judgment, s continuous violation of the acts of* 
Congress against the rights and interests of St. Louis and every city and 
portion of the country east and south of St. Louis. • I am, moreover, of 
the opinion that its impositions ypon the public and defiance of the acts 
of Congress can alone be effectually remedied by the construction of a 
competing line when the agents of this monopoly will be in St. Louis, 
begging their favors over the Kansas Pacific Road, on equal rates, and 
the agents of the Texas and Pacific road will be found in every city of 
the Union, vieing with the Omaha Pacific Road for business with the 
Pacific coast. 

Give the country another road, and a more liberal spirit will charac- 
terize the management of this one, and the interests of the public will 
refceive the attention due them from those who have built a road almost,, 
if not wholly, with the money of the Government. 
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Every interest of the country demands that this monopoly should end 
with the least possible delay. They are not likely to regard any law 
that Congress may pass to control them, and will fight the Government 
and the Kansas Pacific Road in the courts, and thwart any legislation 
designed to make them live up to their charter and subserve the just in- 
terests of the public. The only effectual remedy is in another competing 
road, and the sooner it is given to the country, the better. 

There exists to-day every reason for the construction of the Texas 
Pacific Road that was ever urged for the construction of the Omaha and 
Central Pacific roads and many others — among which is the need of 
•competition — but in addition to this and the fact that a just regard for 
the equitaljle rights of the whole country demand it, the construction of 
the Texas and Pacific Road will give to our country the trade of the tex 
JOLLIONS of the people of the Republic of Mexico, and enable our East- 
ern manufacturers to find a large, new field for their goods, for which we 
shall receive the precious metal of Mexico in returu . This trade is now 
almost wholly lost to the United States. Mexico has already provided 
for connecting with this road, which will give us an outlet through her 
country to the Pacific Ocean, as well as to San Diego and San Francis- 
co. It will open up to us the fabulous mineral wealth of New Mexico, 
Arizona and undeveloped portions of California. It will open up new cot- 
ton lands, which is most desirable, as the cotton and precious metals we 
shall get from California, Arizona, New Mexico and Old Mexico, will 
serve to supply us with the coin to meet interest in Europe, and keep 
the balance of trade with us . It will largely enhance the wool-growing 
interests of New Mexico, and the trade in hides with Texas and Mexico. 
The lumber interests of Texas will also be largely advanced, and new 
country opened to settlement and development now inaccessible and of 
no avail for want of means of protection and transit. The construction 
•of this road will virtually end the Indian and Mexican raids upon our 
people, murdering men, women and children, and burning and destroy- 
ing their homes and robbing these hardy pioneers of civilization of their 
all. They deserve a better fate, and should be protected by the Gover- 
ment at any cost. With this road constructed, and military posts upon 
it, on the Omaha Pacific Road through the Indiain country, the Indians 
could not commit an outrage and escape, for, with the aid of the tele- 
graph, cavalry could be ordered to move down upon them from that line 
and up on them from the Texas Pacific Road, and, thus hemmed in from 
the north and the south, swift punishment would overtake them, and they 
would soon learn that these outrages could not be perpetrated without 
certain punishment, and they would cease ; and our pioneer settlers would 
enjoy a sense of security and peace in their homes in our Western wild. 
It would give to our country a road freed from obstruction all the 
year round, and, in the event of war, our country could, with the use of 
the two roads, throw any force it desired quickly on the Pacific coast ; 
and its proximity to the northern borders of Mexico would exercise a 
wholesome infiuence in protecting our citizens along its boundary line. 

It would seem to be fit and proper that the same power that gave the 
country the Omaha and Central Pacific Road should now give to the 
Southern and Central States the Texas and Pacific Road, to place all 
portions of our countr}'^ upon an equal footing in regard to its connectioa 
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. ', With the trade of the Pacific Coast. Hiere is another reason why, at 
' tiliis time, it is pecnliarij desirable that the legislataon needed to boiM 

the Texas Pacific Boad should be granted, and it is this : thatcTer dnoe 
*. the panic oar iron interests and the laboring classes hare been sofrerii]^ 
^ most seToelj. The starting of the constraction of this road wooM gi^Fe 
■j employment in rolling miUs and varioas mann^Mitaring industiies, and 

along the Une of the road, to thousands of idle men, and would hnng 
^ joy to many a poor mother, and comforts at iKHne to little suffmng 
t ^uldren, whose hqpe se^s woik from sun to sun in Tain. 

When equity and justice and every other interest of the country seem 

to unite in demanding the construction of this road, let us meet those 

- interests and proTide for its construction with the least possible delay. 
^ If anything I may have said on this subject shall serre to arouse public 
:: attrition to its importance, and aid in securing such legislation will 

- accon^lish i& rapid construction, I shall be gratified in having tried to 
do something for the public good, and to secure equity and justice to 
every section of my country. Very respectfolly , 

ISAAC H. STCEGBON- 



COLONEL BENTON. 



-SPEECH IN ST. LOUIS, OCTOBER 1849, BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVIIN- 

TION ASSEMBLED IN THIS CITY, UPON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 

EARLY BUILDING OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 



Califorma, though the jewel of our Western possessions', was not the 
only possession Which we held toward the setting sun. Oregon and New 
Mexico were there, and must not be forgotten or neglected. We most 

have a road to them, if we mean to treat them as children of our family. 

« « « « « « 

Congress is only asked to bring the central trunk from the Bay of San 
Francisco to the west bank of the Mississippi at St. Louis ; and from 
lihis great point [Ed. Not the out of the way and insignificant point of 
Omaha] fieets of steamboats swimming every stream, and long lines of 
•cars running every road, will carry the commerce of Asia through all the 
interior, and to all corners, and the whole circumference of our wide 
<5onfederacy. Nor is it to stop here. Europe will receive its supply of 
Asiatic goods through our America ; and ocean steamers [Ed. Should 
be our steamers] , departing from our Atlantic coast, may reach not only 
the Western cities of Europe, but run down the Mediterranean, up the 
Archipelago, and astonish Constantinople with Asiatic produce coining 
west instead of east. The San Francisco and St. Louis route, as shown 
to be practicable and preferable by the last exploration of Mr. Fremont, 
was the national route, demanded by every national consideration. It 
was territorially central, and that was a great consideration. It was 
<5ommercially central, and that was another. It was central to popula- 
tion, and that was still another recommendation. It would accommodate 
the greatest number of States and persons, and that was a crowning con- 
sideration in favor of its nationality. It could not pass through every 
4§tate ; then let it take the middle of the whole, and accommodate the 
^eatest number. 

Let us imitate, though at an humble and lowly distance, the wisdom 
and benevolence of Providence, in the formation of its great rivers. 
They run in the center of the valley, and the two sides find their accom- 
modation in the lateral streams which bring all together in the middle. 
So should we do by our great road and its lateral roads. To require it 
to be on one side of the Union, would be like wishing the Mississippi to 
be on one side of its valley — to be at the foot of the Alleghanies or of 
the Rocky Mountains — and although the people at the base of these 
mountains respectively^ each for itself, might wish that God had placed 
the Father of Floods on their side of the valley, yet His wisdom and 
goodness placed it where it would suit the greatest number, and it was 
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in the middle of the valley. So let it be with this great road — in the 
middle of the Union ! And let every State of the Union reach it by a 
branch. Their lines of commenced roads point to the course of the cen- 
tral road from St. Louis to the Atlantic* coast. The projected line from 
Charleston through Western North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee and 
Kentucky, looks to Cincinnati. The line commenced from Richmond to 
the mouth of the Guyandotte, is to find its course in the same parallels. 
* * * Colonel Benton said he had just received a com- 
munication from Wm. Kinne}^, Esq., of Stanton, giving him the gratify- 
ing information of Virginia's liberality to this road. He was struck with 
two considerations presented in favor of continuing the road to the Ohio, 
and thus to connect the Atlantic Ocean with that river. One was, that 
an iron road from the Pacific, bearing the commerce of Asia, might pass 
near the mouth of Guyandotte, and so put Virginia in communication 
with that grand line. The other was that this road completed, the great 
idea of Washington would be accomplished ; the ocean which bathed 
her eiastern and the river which washed the western shores of his beloved 
Virginia would be Cinited. The two waters would be in communication. 
This was his fond and patriotic conception fifty years ago. Let us con- 
sider ourselves now as aiding to accomplish the work of the Father of his 
Country. 

The railway from the Pacific through the center of the Union — through 
Ohio and other central States — ^will be an argument in favor of complet- 
ing the line which will connect Richmond and the Ohio^-will connect 
the whole Southern seaboard with the (Jfeio— for the railroad is already 
completed which traverses lower Vbginia and North Carolina, and con- 
nects all South with all North. 

We have it in our power to aid in the consummation of Washington's 
plan, and on a scale transcending all his own thoughts and all the lights 
of the age in which he lived — ^putting his natal Virginia in communica- 
tion, not only with the Ohio river and the Valley of the Mississippi, but 
in communication with the Pacific Ocean and Asia. ♦ ♦ * 

Discarding all sectional and local considerations, Mr. B. was for a na- 
tional road in character as well as in name. National in its location by 
being central. National in its construction, being made by the nation. 
National in its title by belonging to the nation. National in its use by 
being used by the people free of tax. [Ed. Extortion of the Omaha 
Pacific under stock jobbing Jky Gould & Co.] 

A slight transit duty in the nature of a draw-back common to all coun- 
tries, and to be regulated by treaty, would bring from foreign commerce 
enough to put great revenue in the Treasury after keeping the road in 
repair. The track of European commerce will quit the ocean route on 
the establishment of the American road just as suddenly as the com- 
merce of the desert and the camel quit the land routes upon the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope. AU the commerce of Europe with Asia, 
will go through our country, the carriage of it enriching our citizens, 
while a transit duty will put money in our Treasury, and the necessity 
for its use will put all Europe under bonds to our America for its peace- 
ful behavior. Nationality, he repeated, and with great emphasis, was 
his polar star in his labors upon that road ; and if all natural considera- 
tions brought it by St. Louis and through the heart of Missouri, it did 
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not belong to any part of the Union to repine gt the result, or to oppose I 
the road on that account. 

We live in extraordinary times, and are called upon to elevate oar- 
8elves to the grandeur of the occasion. Three and a half centuries tgo 
the great Columbus — the man who was afterward carried home in chiiu 
from the New World which he had discovered-T-this great Columbos, ii 
the year 1492^ departed from Europe to arrive in the East by going to 
the West. It was a sublime conception. He was in the line of succew 
when the intervention of two continents, not dreamed of before, arrested 
his progress. Now, in the nineteenth centur}', mechanical genim 
enables his great design to be fulfilled. » ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
We hold the intervening land. We hold the obstacle that stopped Col- 
umbus. We are in the line between Europe and Asia. We have it in 
our power to remove that obstacle — to convert it into a &cility — and to 
carr}' him on to the land of promise ; and with hopes of a rapidity, a 
precision and a safety unknown to all ocean navigation. A king and i 
queen started him upon his great enterprise. It lies in the hands of a 
Republic to complete it. It is in our hands— r.we, the hands of the peo- 
ple of the United States, of this half of the nineteenth centuiy. Let ni 
I'aise ourselves up. Let us rise to the grandeur of the occasion. Let w 
complete the grand design of Columbus by putting Europe and A^ 
into communication, and that to our advantage, through the heart of oor 
own country. Let us give to his ships, converted into cars, a oontinnfid 
course, unknown to all former times. Let us make the iron road, and 
make it from sea to sea. Let us iow, in this convention, rise above every- 
thing sectional, personal, local. Let us beseech the National Legislatme 
to build the great road upon the great national line which suits Surqw 
and Asia — the line which will find on our continent the bay of San Fran- 
cisco at one end, St. Louis in the middle, the national metropolis and 
great commercial emporiums at the other, and which shall be adorned 
with its crowning honor, the colossal statue of the great Columbus, whose 
design it accomplishes, hewn from the granite mass ofa peak of the 
Eocky Mountains, overlooking the road — ^the mountain itself the pjedea- 
tal, and the statue a part of the mountain, pointing with outstretched aim 
to the western horizon, and saying to the flying passenger, There is the 
East ! there is India ! 



A SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 



OFFICIAL SHOWING FROM THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 

• RAILROAD COMPANY. 



[From the Richmond Dispatch.] 

Executive Office^ Texas & Pacific Railroad Company, 

275 South Fourth Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa,, Aug. 16, 1875. 

Gen. Joseph R. Anderson, Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir — M}' attention has been called to a letter addressed to you 
by Senator Johnston of your State, published in the Richmond Whig^ 
givtng his objections to a bill before the last Congress authorizing the 
United States to aid in constructing the Texas and Pacific Railway, on 
the thirty-second parallel, as a Southern route to the Pacific. Senator 
Johnston's objections are : 

1 . That Memphis is not named as the terminus ot the road. 

2. That the gauge is to be 4 feet 8 J inches, and not 5 feet. 

3. That the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad company (originally author- 
ized to construct a line to the Pacific on the thirt3^-fifth parallel) have 
agreed to connect its road with the Texas and Pacific road at a point in 
Texas at least 250 miles east of the Rio Grande — the western boundary 
of Texas ; and 

4. Because the bill was "presented by a Pennsylvania Senator, 
advocated by commercial bodies in St. Louis, prayed for by workmen 
in Philadelphia, petitioned for by citizens of Berks county. Pa.," &c. 

Believing Senator Johnston to be, what he says he is, " an earnest 
friend of a genuine Southern Pacific road," and being desirous that the 
ilillest investigation shall be made into the merits of the bill and the 
advantages . of the Texas and Pacific railway as a southern route, I 
submit the following statements covering the objections named by the 
honorable senator: 

1 . The eastern termini or starting points of the Texas and Pacific 
railway, as fixed by its charter and named in the bill, are Shreveport 
and Texarkana, the two lines to extend westward, unite at Fort Worth, 
and from thence extend to San Diego. The bill also authorizes a branch 
from Shreveport to New Orleans, and another from Shreveport to Vicks- 
burg ; but as there is a road already constructed from Texarkana via 
Little Rock to Memphis, and also to Columbus, Ky., the northern ter- 
minus of the Mobile and Ohio road, practically, both of these points are 
as much termini of the Texas and Pacific railways as are Vicksburg and 
New Orleans. You will perceive, therefore, that under this bill every 
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Southern State bordering on the Mississippi river has a direct connection 
from its principal river town with the Texas and Pacific road — Looislana 
from New Orleans, Mississippi from Vicksburg, Tennessee from Mem- 
phis and Kentucky from Columbus ; and what is a little, remarkable is 
that the route from these points to the point of connection with the 
Texas and Pacific railway is in each case almost an air-line, and they 
are almost equidistant from the western terminus on the Pacific. Surely 
a more distinctively SotUhem route across the continent cannot be 
selected. 

2. The gauge objection : The war of gauges has been long and bitter, 
and will probably never be settled satisfactorily to aft In constmcting 
trunk lines, original cost of construction and economy in operation as 
well as the gauge of connecting lines, should determine the gauge to be 
selected. Every connecting railway west of the Mississippi river, con- 
structed and under construction, is, with one exception, of 4 :8J gauge, 
or less ; one, the Cairo and Fulton, is 5 feet. There can be no quesUon 
that between 5 feet and 4 :8^ the narrow gauge is the more economical, 
as there is no increase in the capacity' of trains corresponding to the in- 
creased cost of wider embankments and cuts, longer ties, and heavier 
equipments ; and it was for these economical reasons that the 4 :8J 
gauge Was adopted. 

The senator is in error in assuming that a break of gauge prevents the 
I'unning of through trains or cars, and necessitates the breaking of bulk 
in freight transportation ; as the method of changing trucks by a car 
"hoist" or "lift" — such as we have in use in exchanging business at 
Texarkana with the Cairo and Fulton i*oad, and such as is used at Buf- 
falo and Dunkirk, on the Erie railway, and on several other roads ^-effec- 
tually overcomes this apparent obstruction to through transportation. 

"The Imboden Car Lifter," an invention of Gen. Imboden and manu- 
factured in your city, one of which I understand is in successful opera- 
tion at the Danville and Petersburg railroad junction, is another method 
of accomplishing the same purpose. 

Gen. Imboden claims, and 1 see no reason to doubt it, that the trucks 
under a train of thirtycars can be changed by his "lift" on the transfer 
boat while crossing the Mississippi river ; and in a letter descriptive of 
the "lifter" he says, what is very true, that "neither the wide Lower Mis- 
sissippi nor a break of gauge on its different shores interposes any seri- 
ous barrier to railway transit across the continent, or between the great 
and productive neighboring States that are only separated by this great 
river ;" and I do not think there is a practical railroad man in the South 
or North that will question this statement. 

The third objection, that the A. & P. railroad connection is what he 
terms a " consolidation of the two roads," does not seem to be well 
taken, as there is no intention or desire on either side, nor any authority 
in their corporate acts, to consolidate the two companies ; and I fail to 
see what reasonable objections can be made to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway company abandoning the western end of its line, as authorized 
in the thirty-fifth parallel, and giving back to the Government 30,000,000 
acres of reserved lands that had been heretofore granted' to aid in its 
construction, and exchanging the business tributary to its road with the 
Texas and Pacific Railway company on the same terms as other connect-. 
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ing companies shall exchange their business ; and this is what the bill 
authorizes. St. Louis already has a connection with the Texas and Paci- 
fic railway, via the Iron Mountain and Cairo and Fulton roads, and those 
roads will insure it a connection with any Southern line /that can be built 
across the continent, and surely no Southern interest will be injured by 
giving to the people of Southwestern Missouri and the Indian Territory 
a direct connection with the Texas and Pacific railway by the proposed 
Atlantic and Pacific road connection. As to the fourth objection, that 
the bill was presented in the Senate by a Pennsylvania Senator, and ad- 
vocated by commercial bodies in St. Louis, and petitioned for by work- 
men in the mines and manufactories of Pennsylvania, we can only offset 
to this the fact that the legislative bodies in eight of the Southern 
States : — Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Florida — have passed resolutions instructing 
their Senators, and requesting their Representatives to vote aid to the 
Texas and Pacific railway route to the Pacific ; and the Chambers of 
Commerce, Boards of Trade, or Cotton Exchanges of New Orleans, 
Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, Augusta, Richmond, Atlanta, Macon, 
Los Angelos, and San Diego, California, and I don't know how many 
Granger lodges, including the National Grange that met in Charleston, 
South Carolina, have petitioned in favor of the passage of the bill that 
the Senator from Virginia, so naively says Mr. Huntington, the president 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad, "co-operated" with him in 
opposing. 

When it is remembered that the Mr. Huntington referred to is the 
vice-president and one of the principal owners of the " Central Pacific 
Railroad Company" of California — a company that to-day own every 
avenue into San Francisco and to every port on the Pacific coast, and in 
hope of perpetuating such control is now building a road from Los 
Angelos toward the Colorado river, in the expectation that it will become 
the western end of our line, and thereby enable it to continue to dictate 
rates to and from the Pacific coast, and so prevent competition with the 
Central and Union Pacific route — one 3an readily understand why Mr. 
Huntington should object to the Texas and Pacific, or any other com- 
pany obtaining the power to destroy his monopoly of the Pacific coast 
business, and why he should be willing to " co-operate" with any one to 
that end. 

It is not so cleai', however, in what manner the great State of Virginia 
is to be benefited by the continuance of such a monopoly, nor why her 
representatives in Congress should unite with such a party to oppose leg- 
islation tending to break up such an odious control of the business of an 
entire continent ; more especially when by assisting to limit the powers 
of such a grasping corporation by aiding in the construction of another 
line, the State of Virginia will secure to one of her own seaports (Nor- 
folk, the best port on the Atlantic coast) , and to her capital city (Rich- 
mond) a direct communication through JSoutJiem territory over 2,080 
miles of railway east of the Rio Grande to the Mexican border and to 
the Pacific coast, with all the advantages of a line shorter in distance 
and very much cheaper in construction than any line constructed, or that 
can be constructed, to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and other 
Northern seaboard cities. 
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The question of a Southern Pacific road is a very simple proposition : 
it is simply whether twelve Southern States, with a population of 1 1 ,500,- 
000 and an area of 789,375 square miles, with 15,602 miles of railroad 
in operation, representing a capital account of $523,509,223, shall have 
a direct connection with Mexico and the Pacific coast, and shall be per- 
mitted to enjo}' the advantages that her natural position will Insure to 
her with such a connection ; and it is for the Southern Senators and mem- 
bers of the next House to say whether or not the advantages of the Texas 
and Pacific railway line to the Pacific ocean shall be opened to their con- 
stituents 'within the next four years. They have only to say thty want ii^ 
and there are enough 'Northern votes to give it them as an act of simple 
justice to the South. But it will never be forced upon them against their 
wishes. 

I inclose the last annual report of our company, containing informar 
tion that will be found interesting to all interested in the prosperity of 
the Texas Pacific Railroad Company. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FRANK S. BOND, 

Vice-President* 



TEXAS PACIFIC RAILROAD. 



OPPOSITION IN VIRGINIA— LETTER FROM GENERAL 
BEAUREGARD TO SENATOR GORDON. 



[Richmond Dispatch, Sept. 17.] 



Healing Springs, Bath County, Va., ) 



September 9, 1^75. 
Gen, John B. Gordon, United States Senator, Atlanta, Ga. : 

My Dear Generair— Knowing the interest you take in all public ques- 
tions touching the welfare and prosperity not onl}*^ of your own great 
State, but of her sister commonwealths, I take the liberty of making you 
the medium through which, as a citizen of the South, I may set forth 
some of the views I entertain upon a measure, second to none in import- 
ance, in which 'our section has a common concern, and against which, to 
my surprise, I find some few gentlemen in thi^ State manifesting a 
remarkable opposition. •I mean the plan submitted to the last Congress 
for completing the trans-continental railroad to the Pacific upon the 
thirty-second parallel of latitude. 

Some few weeks ago United States ^Senator Johnston, of Virginia, 
addressed a letter to Gen. Joseph R. Anderson, of Richmond, Ya., — than 
whom there is not a more public-spirited gentleman in this State or in 
the South — setting forth views so antagonistic to this bill that it received 
a prompt and emphatic reply from Mr. Bond, Vice-President of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway Company. The first was published in the Richmond 
Wliig; the latter in the IHspatch, of the same city. Lest they should not 
have fallen under your eye, I shall inclose them to you. I have perused 
very carefully and critically the honorable Senator's lengthy communica- 
tion ; for, coming from so distinguished a source, and himself the repre- 
sentative in part in the United States Senate of this great and revered 
State, I bethought me that perhaps it contained solid and unanswer- 
able, and therefore to me novel, arguments against a scheme upon which 
I had supposed the entire South was a unit. I have failed to discover, 
however, with all respect to the author, the slightest ground ' tc/ change 
the opinions I had formed of this great enterprise, and the reasonable 
and practicable plan for obtaining Government aid for its consummation. 
Mr. Bond's letter to Gren. Anderson I humbly conceive to be^a complete 
and triumphant answer to the Senator's objections. It is so regarded, 
I learn, by most of the leading men in this State. 

The charge of the Senator that the bill was not for a Southern road, 
but a Northern road in disguise, is signally refuted by the Vice-Presid- 
ent of the Texas and Pacific Company in the irresistible array of facts 
going to show that the bill asking Government aid before the last Con 
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fress had the indorsement of the public sentiment of the South and 
outhwest, through legislative bodies, chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade, of I believe, all the Southern States or Southern cities. In- 
deed, in eight of the Southern States they went so far as to pass resolu- 
tions in their Legislatures "instructing their Senators and requesting 
their Representatives" to vote aid to the Texas and Pacific Railway 
route to the Pacific. 

And it is at least a little curious, and, I confess, to me inexplicable, 
how the charge that the bill was in Northern interests could have been 
made in the face of this record. Then, too, if I mistake not, the only 
vote that was taken on this measure was in the lower House of Con- 
gress, when the indications of the sentiments of the Southern members 
were greatly in favor of the bill, while those from the North and North- 
west were as prononces against it. Surely this was a result very in*ec - 
oncilable with the allegation that it was intended to defeat the great 
commercial and agricultural interests of the Southern States. When it 
is borne in mind that the present Texas and Pacific Company have 
. already built, equipped, and have in good running order, several hun- 
dred miles of this road, and that they have been examined and accepted 
by the United States Government in accordance with the stipulations of 
their charter ; that they are in possession of millions of acres and laud 
reservations from both the General Government and State of Texas ; 
that they show "that the routes of all the divisions to the Pacific have 
been developed with the greatest care, and that their location has re- 
quired ten thousand miles of instrumental Imes and fifteen thousand 
miles of reconnoisance," it is not too much to say that if a Southern 
trans-continental line is to be built during the last quarter of this cen- 
tury, it must be done under the auspices of the present company. 

But, my dear General, I did not mean to discuss this subject at such 
length in this letter. I have no doubt that it has received, and will 
continue to receive, your careful consideration. My object has been 
chiefly to call your attention to the anomalous movement in this State 
to defeat a measure, in the success of which we all feel so intense an in- 
terest. With me it has been a cherished hope for years, and the fact 
that it is projected by Col. Scott, with whom I am only slightly acquain- 
ted — not in any way connected — weighs not a feather in my mind against) 
the stupendous advantage of bringing the immense and varied trade, 
which will be developed along the whole line of this road to the Pacific, 
many hundred miles nearer than the other trans-continental routes to 
every Southern city between the two oceans, and from the Potomac to 
New Orleans and the Rio Grande. 

The objection of Senator Johnston to the difference of gauge between 
the Texas Pacific Railroad (four feet eight and a half inches) and the 
railroads of the cis-Mississippi Southern States (five feet) has been so 
successfully answered by Mr. Bond that I will only add that engineers ^ 
do not attach at present much importance to that obstacle, which not 
long since was considered almost insurmountable. 

As to the delays and difiSculties of trains crossing the Mississippi 
River at Vicksburg or Memphis, they will exist, whatever may be t$e 
gauge adopted, until a ' 'tunnel" shall be constructed under the river at 
either point — an undertaking which many of us doubtless will live to 
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see. Meanwhile we can adopt the plan of ferrying the trains across the 
riyer, so successfully, economically, and expeditiously practiced daily 
by Mi. Charles Morgan on his New Orleans and Texas Railroad. But 
any delay due to difference of gauge or crossing of the riyer will be more 
than amply compensated by the shortness of the routes from Fort Worth 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Fensacola, Sayannah and Norfolk. 

I am, yours, yery truly, 

G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
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Valley Monthly; 

WESTERN THOUGHT AND LIFE. 



WHAT THE FMESS SAYS: 

I well flneiJ with a rich variety of matter, grave and guy.—N^uln'iUi \ 



We are hcnrtlly pleased- with the Vallky Monthly, nnd urge Its suppfirt i 
poll the people whosi- " thought and life " it is intended to represent. — lUwir 
knraai of Agricullarc. 

I The articles nre well chosen, and the number before ua plvus promise of a I 

lost instructiva and useful periodical.— 5a?/™orf Episcopal Mcrhodi'il. I 

The artlules, editorial and scientific notes In tbia Magazine make up u Kirong I 
nbilcatieo.— ^(wij' Mounlaia Nm<s. I 

This Magazine exhibits sterling ability, and a clear comprehension of tlie I 
Jerary wants of the West. — Camcma Observer. 

The ability and literary cultare displayed In the pages of this perlodkal aL_ 
tat we shonld have ezpecled from the known talents of the distinguished I 
Mitleman at the helm.— .iY. Joseph Keparler. I 

' Judging ttnta the MugaKlne, as well as fVont what we know of the Editor, It I 
rUl be a public!itioo of great interest to Western people, — Samxy BrmtH-rul. 
In politics. " Wabe'8 Monthly" is nomlstnkably c.onservatiie, iiM " TDnl%e-up~ 
H excellent, the contents are varied, and altogether we can recommend it fur I 
IXtrosal to the general reader. — Mobile KcgiUtr, 
It is as broad and cztetisive in thonght as tbs prairies, as cool nnd breezy and 
usant in its narrations as the zephyrs that blow from the souili, und ItH nrgii- 
Dta and sarcasms are as Incisive and cuttini^ as the bite of the terrible winds j 
,t sweep over the plains In mid-winter, — St. Jastph GazttI/. 
iWe cannot say how gratified we have been by the perusal of this valaable { 
KtQlbly. It has taken ua by snrpriee, as It were, this idea of a magazlut 
Astern niannfacture, although wk know that the men and wonitu of the West ! 
re capable of forceful expression upon all the absorbing topics of the Juy. We 
tbink the pubtUhers for the Monthly, and trust that it may meet with the abun- 
(llllt success its merits deserve. — SI. Louis Commercial Gazelle. 
^The Magazine is alive with interest. — St. Louis Republican. 
Tju the condQCt of this Jonroal. Hev- Dr. Leftwlch, the editor, Is doing himself 
Mtiu^uishud credit and aiding largely In achieving a bdles-ktins reputation for 
Jte Went.— JJ*. Lmtit Times. 

[The bulk of the articles are Tar in advance of either of its predecessors, 
leed, the periodical continues to Improve in a marked and most grailfying 

Begrue Si. Louis Dispatch. 

'. In the selection of ma.tter and style of make-up, the new magazine presents 
pttrocttons that commend it to the family, and the name of the editor assures 
cess of the periodical.— .V/. Louis Cli'b^-!)emocrai. 
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